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feeling in the country to flow freely and at its
appointed intervals into the central cistern of govern-
ment. Engaged throughout the whole of this period
in foreign war, unwilling to make an honourable
peace, but possessing in its powerful armies a defence
against the royalist reaction, the Directory did not
scruple to preserve the ascendency of its principles by
a military coup d'etat, and afterwards by official candi-
datures and systematic interference with elections.

The life of the Directory is divided into two halves
by the coup d'etat of 18 Fructidor (September 4, 1797).
In the earlier period there was a struggle carried on
within the walls of the Chambers and under the
forms of the Constitution between the party which
desired to relax and the party which was resolved
to maintain the penal laws against the priests and
the emigres. Throughout the country the tide was
running in favour of clemency, moderation, and peace,
and the partial elections of 1797 gave to the Con-
stitutionalists a working majority in both Chambers.
Carnot, the most eminent of the Directors, though as
a former member of the Committee of Public Safety
he had been associated with the horrors of the Terror,
favoured the cause of clemency, and the new Director
Barthelemy, who had the honour of negotiating the
peace with Prussia, was of the same opinion. The
laws against the priests were relaxed; the relations
of emigres were released from police supervision and
restored to civil rights. Then the Revolutionary
party struck their blow. Representing, what has
never been established and is indeed contradicted by
all the evidence, that their opponents were working
for the restoration of the monarchy, the Jacobin
directors appealed to Bonaparte to save the Republic.